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Due to the seizure by joint action of the United States Cus- 
toms Service and State Department of Numbers 4-5, 6 and 7 of 
the Communist International, upon which release was later 
secured, there has been delay in receiving subsequent numbers. 


As a result, Numbers 8, 9, 10 and 11-12 have thus far not ap- 
peared in the United States. We are therefore printing selected 
articles from the above issues in two special issues for the United 
States, which appear as Numbers 8-9 and 10-11-12 respectively. 


THE BOLSHEVISATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTIES 
OF THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES BY MEANS OF OVER- 
COMING THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS” 


O. PIATNITSKY. 


HE XI Plenum of the E.C.C.1. recorded 
T ie tact that the sections of the Comintern 
in the capitalist countries lag behind the rise of 
the revolutionary labour and peasant movement. 

Since the XI Plenum of the E.C.C.1. a year 
has passed, a period sufficient for drawing some 
conclusions. Has this lag been liquidated? 

The last three quarters of 1931 and the first 
quarter of 1932 brought a sharp deterioration of 
the conditions of the toiling masses, of the 
workers and of the poor and middle peasant 
masses. The Social-Democratic and Socialist 
Parties and the reformist trade union which still 
have a large following among the workers and 
employees, have long completely deserted to the 
side of the bourgeoisie and have been daily 
betraying the interests of the working class. 
During this period the revolutionary labour and 
peasant movement did not subside while in some 
countries (Spain, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
China, Japan, India, America, France) it even 
continued on the up-grade, yet in the principal 
imperialist countries (England, America, Ger- 
many, France) the Communist Parties are just 
as backward as they were before the XI Plenum 
of the E.C.C.I. As the last elections in Germany 
and France have shown, the Communist Parties 
of these countries have not only failed to break 
the hold of the Social-Democratic Party and of 
the reformists upon the great working masses, 
but have even lost votes compared with the 


“This article comprises the revised stenographic record 
of a report delivered at the conference of teachers of Party 
structure of the International Communist Universities. 


parliamentary clections of 1928 and 1930. Each 
country has its objective causes to explain this 
lag. This does not mean, however, that the lag 
is not due in a very large measure. to the subject- 
ive factor—the failure to utilise the discontent 
of the great masscs of the toilers with the lower- 
ing of the living standards, with unemployment, 
starvation, the burden of taxation, the actions of 
the Social-Democratic and Socialist Parties and 
reformist trade unions. 

How arc we to explain this failure to capture 
the working masses from the Social-Democratic 
and Socialist Parties and the reformist trade 
unions, and to consolidate, organise and keep 
those workers who joined the Communist Parties 
and revolutionary trade union movements of the 
capitalist countries. 

It is due mainly to the Social-Democratic and 
reformist traditions, prevailing in every field of 
party and trade union work, which are deeply- 
rooted in the Communist Parties, red trade 
unions and trade union oppositions. 

By contrasting the Bolshevist and the Social- 
Democratic methods of mass work, organisational 
forms, estimations of the current situation and 
tactics we shall show below that the sections of 
the Comintern in the capitalist countries took over 
and preserved a good deal of the practices of the 
Social-Democratic Parties. 


The Bolsheviks and Reformism, Opportunism 
and the adaptibility of the Socialist Parties of 
the West during the Epoch of the Pre-War 
Second International. 


Czarist Russia was dominated by an autocracy, 
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by a feudal-landiord clique. Not only the 
position of the workers, but also that of the 
peasants was unbearable. The entire petty 
bourgeoisie (and even the liberal bourgeoisie) 
were discontented with the autocracy. (This, by 
the way, explains the extensive participation of 
the intelligentsia and students in the revolution- 
ary movement against the autocracy in 1905.) 
Russia, as the events of 1905 proved, was headed 
for a bourgeois-democratic revolution. Comrade 
Lenin wrote in March, 1905, on this question as 
follows: ‘The objective course of events has 
confronted the Russian proletariat precisely with 
the task of a demacratic bourgeois revolution . . . 
The same task confronts the whole nation, i.e., 
the entire mass of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry ; without such a revolution any more or 
less extensive development of an independent 
class organisation aiming at a Socialist revolu- 


tion is unthinkable.” faae Revolutionary 
Democratic Dictatorship of the Proletariat and 
Peasantry,” Volume VI, Page 136, First 
Edition.) ° 


This period of the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lutions had already been passed in the go’s by 
the principal countries abroad. The bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions there were made, under 
the leadership of the bourgeoisie, by the prole- 
tariat and petty bourgeoisie with no revolution- 
ary labour parties in existence. 

The Social-Democratic and Socialist Parties 
which already existed as mass parties in the prin- 
cipal countries abroad in the go’s, adapted them- 
selves to the existing regimes and legislations. 
Before the world war the political struggle con- 
ducted by the Social-Democratic Parties was a 
struggle. for reforms in the field of social legisla- 
tion and for universal suffrage, the struggle itself 
being carried on chiefly by means of the ballot. 

While they did not reject in words the ultimate 
goal of the struggle of the proletariat, Socialism, 
in reality they did nothing of a serious and prac- 
tical character to prepare for and wage the 
revolutionary battles, to train for this purpose the 
necessary cadres, to give the party organisations 
a revolutionary policy, to break through the 
bourgeois legality in the process of the struggle, 
etc. The entire policy of the Social-Democratic 
and Socialist Parties resolved itself into securing 
through universal, equal suffrage, etc., a parlia- 
mentary majority, in order then to “inaugurate 
Socialism.” Attempts at such adaptation, which 
met with resolute resistance on the part of the 
illegal Bolshevist Party, found an expression in 
Russia as well as móng the Menshevik liquida- 
tors (and Trotsky) who proclaimed the Stolypin 
regime a bourgeois one and sought to adjust 
themselves to it by taking up legal activities, and 
fighting for reforms after the model of the West- 
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European Socialist Parties. ©The Mensheviks 
ignored the fact that the tasks of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution remained unsolved after 
the 1905 revolution as well. 

The rôle of the trade unions in the West was 
deliberately restricted to that of a subsidiary 
organisation of the great working masses protect- 
ing nothing but the daily, even if important, 
economic interests of the working class without 
pursuing the aim of overthrowing the bourgeoisie 
and establishing the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. They left the entire field of ‘‘pure’’ 
politics to the political party. They had no other 
aims. except to negotiate collective agreements 
and conduct economic strikes. Even more 
reformist was the rôle of the workers’ co-opera- 
tives. The trade unions sometimes found them- 
selves in conflict even with the Social-Democratic 
Parties on the question of the calling of political 
strikes and revolutionary holidays, while the co- 
operatives clashed with the trade unions seeking 
aid from the workers’ co-operatives during 
economic strikes. It was for this reason that the 
foreign Social-Democratic and Socialist Parties 
regarded Bernstein’s revision of the fundamental 
principles of Marxism so tolerantly, without even 
thinking of a split, despite the fact that certain 
Social-Democratic Parties passed resolutions 
against the opportunists, revisionists and reform- 
ists, for the whole work of the Social-Democratic 
Parties and of the Labour organisations led by 
them, was permeated in practice with Bernstein- 
ism. 

The situation in Czarist Russia was quite 
different. During the go’s there existed in every 
city, particularly in the industrial centres of the 
former Russia Empire, not only groups of 
populists but also groups and organisations of 
Social-Democrats. | From their very inception 
there existed among them opposing tendencies : 
“Economists,” Bundists, with their demand for 
cultural-national autonomy, who adhered to the 
“Economists,” Revolutionary Social-Democrats, 
ordinary Social-Democrats — the swamp which 
swung both ways. The Social-Democratic news- 
paper, ‘‘Iskra,’’ which began to be published by 
the revolutionary Social-democrats headed by 
Comrade Lenin, opened from the very outset a 
struggle against all deviations from Marxism in 
general, and against ‘‘Economism’”’ in particular. 

Lenin and the revolutionary ‘‘Iskrists’’ who 
gained a ‘majority at the second congress of the 
Party (the Bolsheviks) continued in their subse- 
quent activities to follow the revolutionary 
Social-Democratic line of the old ‘‘Iskra.’” In a 
tireless struggle against Menshevism, liquidation- 
ism, recallism,* Trotskism, the right deviation, 
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opportunism in practice, sectarianism, conciliation- 

ism within the Party, and all deviations from the 

Party line, in the name of the capture, mainten- 

ance and oonsolidation of the hegemony of the 

proletariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolution, 
in a heroic revolutionary struggle against the 

Czarist autocracy, in a relentless struggle against 

the liberal bourgeoisie which was prepared to 

compromise with the Czarist autocracy and 
sought to deflect the Russian revolution on to the 

“Prussian road,” in a struggle against the entire 

capitalist system, at all the stages of the bour- 

geois-democratic revolution, the Bolshevist Party, 
headed by Lenin, forged the Bolshevist strategy 
and tactics, the methods of mass work, the organ- 
isational principles and the Bolshevist Party 
structure. The Bolsheviks in Russia, unlike the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist countries, did 
not have to overcome the old, deep-rooted oppor- 
tunist and reformist traditions in the policy, 
organtsation and methods of their work. Besides, 
the Bolsheviks carefully studied and learned the 
lessons of the bourgeois-democratic revolutions, 
the rôle of the liberal bourgeoisie in them, 
rejected the weak points of the theory, programme 
and practice of the Western Social-Democratic 

Parties and mass labour organisations and 

absorbed the good elements. 

What conditions prevailed in Czarist Russia and 
abroad when the Bolshevist Party began to be 
organised in Russia and the Social-Democratic 
Parties in the West. 

Up to 1905 there were no legal parties in 
Czarist Russia. Even the liberal bourgeoisie 
were forced to publish their printed party organ, 
“Emancipation,” abroad (in Stuttgart, Germany). 
In the other countries, on the contrary, there 
existed practically throughout the history of the 
mass labour ‘movement (with some rare and 
temporary exceptions such as the anti-Socialist 
law in Germany), freedom for the Social- 
Democratic Parties not only before, but even 
during the war. In the decisive capitalist 
countries (France, Germany, England, Amcrica, 
Czecho-Slovakia and many other countries) the 
Communist Parties exist more or less legatly. It 
is these parties that we shall deal with. It is 
these parties that I will contrast and compare 
with the Bolshevist Party of former Czarist 
Russia. 

Up to 1905 Russia had no legal mass trade 
unions, and after 1905 when they were created 
by the R.S.D.L.P. (Bolsheviks and Mensheviks) 
they eked out a miserable existence until 1912. 
The Mensheviks endeavoured to give the T.U’s 
they had created functions and a character 
analogous to that of T.U’s in Western Europe. 
If they died not succeed in this, it was only thanks 


trade unions and the strikes of that time. 
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to the tireless struggle of the Bolsheviks against 
these efforts inside the workers’ mass organisa- 
tions. From the outbreak of the war until the 
February Revolution the T.U’s were either closed 
or placed in such police conditions as to be unable 
to function normally. Abroad, in the principal 
countries (England, America, Italy) trade unions 
were created betore the organisation of the Social- 
Democratic Parties, while the trade union move- 
ment of France was permeated by -syndicalism 
which ignored the political parties. At the same 
time, in some countries (England, Belgium, 
Sweden, ctc.) the trade unions were cullectively 
affiliated to the Labour Parties so that it may be 
said that in a certain measure these Parties werc 
formed out of the trade unions. Even of Germany 
it may be said that the trade union movement is 
older than the independent political Labour 
Parties. In the 60’s the trade unions in various 
Labour centres {such as the unions of compositors, 
cigar makers in Berlin, etc.) originated and func- 
tioned before the workers’ educational societies 
which gave rise to the two Labour Parties of 
Germany, the Lassalians and the Etsenachers 
(which subsequently constituted the German 
Social-Democratic Party), broke away from their 
bourgeois navel cord, the bourgeois progressive 
party. The workers’ strikes took place without 
the leadership of political parties, especially 
during the latter half of the 60’s. 


It goes without saying that both individual 
Socialists and, particularly, the First International 
as a whole, which was led by Marx and Engels, 
exercised a very great influence over the ae 

ut 
the fact is that even in Germany of that epoch 
the political parties did not organise strikes or 
lead the trade unions. Later, with the passing of 
the anti-Socialist law, the German trade unions 
suffered less than the political Social-Democratic 
Party. The powerful development of capitalism 
strengthened the trade union movement despite 
the persecutions. Under the conditions of the 
time the trade unions could not but strengthen 
their independence. The Parliamentary Social- 
Democratic fraction which assumed the functions 
of the Ceneral Committee did not direct the 
economic struggle of the proletariat, restricting 
itself to Parliamentary-political problems. Thus, 
from the very beginning of the existence of the 
Social-Democratic Party, and of the trade union 
organisations, the latter displayed tendencies 
towards independence. In Czarist Russia, on 
the contrary, the Party organisations of the 
Bolsheviks led the entire struggle, both economic 
and political. Abroad the functions of the trade 
unions and the Social-Democratic Parties were 
divided, the Partics engaging in pure politics 
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while the trade unions conducted the economic 
struggle. It must be emphasised that some 
Communist Parties in capitalist countries do not 
even now consider it their duty to lead the 
economic struggle, but entrust it completely to 
the trade union opposition or the red trade unions. 
Thus, the Communist Parties have taken over 
these Social-Democratic traditions. In those 
countries where the Communist Parties organise 
strikes and attend to the trade union movement 
we observe cases of a sectarian attitude towards 
it. It is only with great difficulty that the Com- 
munist Parties succeed in ridding themselves of 
this attitude. 

The Bolshevist and the Soctal-Democratic Forms 

of Party Organisation. 

In Czarist Russia there were no elections or 
election campaigns up to 1905. If the municipal 
councils (the Zemstwos) were elected bodies, 
neither the, peasants nor the workers participated 
in the elections. They were disfranchised. After 
1905 when the State Duma was created the 
workers were given special voting conditions, 
labour ‘‘curias’’* being created and the workers 
voting in the factories and mills. 

The illegal condition of all the parties in 
Czarist Russia up to 1905, the absence of elections 
and (and this is of chief importance) the correct 
attitude of the Bolsheviks towards the structure 
of the Party—they recruited into the Party the 
workers of the factories, created political and 
self-educated circles from among the factory 
workers — such were the special forms of the 
Bolshevik Party in Czarist Russia. The illegal 
condition of the Bolshevik Party as per the reasons 
given prompted it to establish Party groups in 
the factories where it was easier and more con- 
venient to work. The Party structure of the 
Bolsheviks thus began with the factories, and 
this yielded excellent results both during the 
years of the reaction, after the February revolu- 
tion, and particularly during the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, the civil war and the great construc- 
tion of Socialism. During the reaction following 
upon 1908 when in places the local party commit- 
tees and the party leadership the (C.C.) were 
broken up there still remained in the factories 
and mills a certain base, small party cells which 
continued the work. After the February Revolu- 
tion when the elections were held to the Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies the factories and mills also 
served as tho basis for the elections. It is note- 
worthy that the elections to the municipal and 
district councils and the Constituent Assembly, 
which werc based not upon occupational but upon 
territorial principles, were also carried out by the 
Bolshevik Party very successfully after the 
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February and October Revolutions, despite the 
fact that the party had no territorial organisa- 
tions, and its agitation was concentrated in the 
factories and barracks. The cells and the district 
and city committees conducted the election cam- 
paign without creating special territorial organ- 
isations for the purpose. During all periods the 
lower party organisations of the Bolsheviks 
existed at the place of work rather than at the 
place of residence. 


Abroad the situation was entirely different. 
There_elections were held not in the factories but 
in the election districts, in the places where the 
voters lived. The main task pursued by the 
Socialist Parties was to gain electoral victories, 
to fight by means of the ballot, and the Party 
organisation was therefore built along residential 
lines which made it easier to organise the Party 
members for the election campaign in the respect- 
ive election districts. 

It cannot be said, however, that the Social- 
Democratic Parties were not connected with the 
factories and mills. They kept in contact with 
them through the trade unions which they 
headed through their members. Although the 
trade unions were not built along factory lines 
they still had their representatives and financial 
secretaries in the factories, and since all of these 
financial secretaries and trade union delegates 
were mostly Social-Democrats, the Social- 
Democratic Parties, through these trade union 
delegates and through the trade unions, were 
connected with the factories. When the Commun- 
ist Parties appeared (and they appeared in some 
countries as a result of secessions and with- 
drawals from the Social-Democratic Party, while 
in others, such as Czecho-Slovakia and France, 
the majority of the Social-Democratic Party 
decided to join the Communist International, the 
remaining minorities constituting themselves into 
Social-Democratic Parties), they built their 
organisations exactly after the model of the 
Social-Democrats. And this despite the fact that 
the Communist Parties, from the very moment of 
their inception, aimed at an entirely different 
objective to that of the Social-Democratic Parties. 
They made it their object to overthrow the bour- 
geoisie and establish the power of the proletariat, 
while the international Social-Democracy during 
the war, supported its bourgeoisie and after the 
war developed into the chief social support of the 
bourgeoisie. Nevertheless, the Communist 
Parties constructed their organisations along the 
same lines as the Social-Democrats, on the basis 
of election constituencies, along residential lines. 
In addition it must be said that they did not have 
their trade union organisations, and where they 
created their own trade unions, the latter did not, 
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and do not, to this day, have firm organisational 
connections with the factories. Thus, the organ- 
isations of the Communist Parties in the capital- 
ist countries were built without permanent organ- 
isational connections with the factories. Such is 
the principal defect in the structure of the Com- 
munist Parties which must be clearly and sharply 
stressed by the teacher in the universities. The 
Communist Parties have different tasks yet they 
built their organisations along the same lines as 
the Social-Democratic Parties. While the Social- 
Democrats are connected with the factories 
through the trade unions, the Communist Parties 
do not have even such connections with 
the factories; this is true of even those 
Communist Parties which strongly influence the 
red trade unions (the Communist Parties of 
Czecho-Slovakia and France). The Communist 
Parties immediately after their formation took 
over the organisational forms of the Social- 
Democratic Parties, because they did not know of, 
they were not familiar with, the peculiar 
Bolshevist forms and methods of Party structure. 
However, during the war, and immediately after 
it, the factory workers in many countries appointed 
revolutionary representatives; in Germany these 
representatives played an important part in the 
big strikes conducted during the war, elected 
factory committees (such as the shop stewards in 
England) and even sent representatives to Soviets. 
In this way they were able to realise the advan- 
tages of organising at their place of work com- 
pared with organisation along territorial lines. 
But after the revolutionary storm subsided, the 
Social-Democratic traditions gained the upper 
hand over the forms of organisation approaching 
the Bolshevist forms of work in the factories. This 
is the main reason why the Communist Parties, 
especially the middle and lower Party and revolu- 
tionary trade union organisations and cadres 
which are actually carrying out most of the Party 
and revolutionary work, repected at that time the 
nearly-Bolshevist methods of work in the factories 
and are now resisting the adoption of these 
methods despite the fact that their superiority to 
the Social-Democratic methods has clready been 
proven. In this, however, they do not meet with 
sufficient opposition on the part of the Party 
leadership. 


That the absence of Party organisations in the 
factories strongly affects the work of the Com- 
munist Parties is shown by such an example, for 
instance, as that of Germany, im 1923, when the 
Party failed to utilise the revolutionary situation 
for the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, this being 
due in no small-degree not only to the absence 
of a truly revolutionary leadership, but also to the 
absence of extensive and firm connections with 
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the workers in the factories. In 1923, the German 
Social-Democracy was seriously weakened by 
unbelievable desertions. The reformist trade 
unions in 1922 had nine million members 
(7,895,065 in the all-German Federation of Trade 
Unions and the rest in the clerical workers’ 
unions) of whom only three million remained in 
1923. The apparatus of the reformist trade unions 
was demoralised, it had no money to pay its 
officials. The German Communist Party could 
then have captured power had it been headed by 
a revolutionary leadership, had it conducted a real 
struggle against the Social-Democratic Party and 
the reformists, had it been strongly connected 
with the factories, had it been familiar with the 
interests of the factory workers, had it mobilised 
them, applying the revolutionary united front 
policy in the struggle for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat instead of the Brandlerist united front 
with the ‘‘left’’ Saxon Social-democrats and with 
Zeigner’s Government. The meeting called by 
the Brandlerist opportunist leadership in 1923 tc 
decide the question of whether they were to co- 
operate or not consisted mainly of Party officials 
co-operative workers and trade union officials, 
among whom there were a good many opportun- 
ists of the type of Brandler, Thalheimer and 
Walcher who were not connected with the masses, 
who did not know what the working masses were 
thinking and interested in, and it was this meet- 
ing which decided not to act. 


Factory Cells and Street Cells. 

{n Czarist Russia the cells (or the individual 
Bolsheviks in the factories and mills in which no 
Party cells existed) utilised all the grievances in 
the factories; the gruffness of the foremen, the 
deductions from wages, fines, the failure to provide 
medical aid in accidents, etc., for oral agitation 
at the bench, through leaflets, meetings at the 
tactory gates or in the factory yards, and separate 
meetings of the more class conscious and revolu- 
tionary workers. The Bolsheviks always showed 
the connection between the maltreatment in the 
factories, and the rule of the autocracy, for the 
workers felt the effects of the Czarist whips on 
their own backs, And jail and exile for their 
protests and strikes against the employers. At 
the same time the autocracy was connected up 
in the agitation of the Party cells with the capital- 
ist system, so that at the very beginning of the 
development of the Labour Movement the Bol- 
sheviks established a connection between the 
economic struggle and the political, When the 
sentiments of the workers in the factories became 
favourable towards a strike, the Bolshevik cells 
immediately placed themselves in the leadership. 
The strikes in single shops spread to‘all depart- 
ments, a strike in a. single factory spread to all 
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the other factories, and the strikes of the factory 
workers, urfder the influence and leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party organisations, frequently 
assumed the forms of street demonstrations, and 
in this way the economic strikes developed into a 
political struggle. 

In the history of the Labour Movement of 
Czarist Russia there were many cases when 
strikes at individual factories developed into 
strikes of all the factories of the entire city and 
affected other cities as well. All such strikes, 
despite the underground work of the Bolsheviks, 
demanded incredible sacrifices on their part as 

well as on the part of the revolutionary workers. 
But these sacrifices, this struggle and daily 
activity gave rise to new cadres who continued 
the struggle. In this way the Bolshevik cells 
became organisers of the struggle of the masses 
and conducted the economic and political 
struggles. 

The third congress of the Comintern held in 
1921 adopted the first theses on the question of 
the structure of the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist countries. Up to 1924 the Communist 
Parties completely failed to respond to these 
decisions of the third congress. Now many of the 
Communist Parties already have factory cells but 
in most cases, especially in the legal Communist 
Parties, they do not work at the factories. The 
Social-Democratic traditions of Party structure 
have been so strongly rooted in some of the Com- 
munist Parties that they press upon the Party 
members even when Bolshevist forms of organ- 
isation are already applied. Factory Party cells 
already exist in many of the factories but they are 
still very far from changing the method of their 
work, They discuss the Party questions, partici- 
pate in the campaigns for the election of factory 
committees, sometimes even publish factory 
newspapers, but they do not attend to the questions 
of the factory, they do not conduct oral individual 
agitation in the factories, at the factory gates, in 
the tram-car, sub-way and train, while travelling 
to and from work, they rarely speak at the meet- 
ings held by the factory committees, which are 
addressed by Social-Democrats and reformists and 
where it is easier to prove and reveal their 
treachery. The factory cells do not direct or 
control the work of the Communists in the factory 
committees led by the reformists. They leave the 
red factory committees without leadership; that 
is why the work of the red factory committees is 
frequently in no way superior to that of the 
reformist committees. The most important Party 
and trade union campaigns are not conducted by 
the Party committees through the factory cells. 
Even the municipal, Landtag and Parliamentary 
elections which are held quite frequently are still 
carried out, not through the factory cells, but 
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through the street cells. All this leads to the 
factory, cells learning of strikes in the shops and 
even in the factories in which the members of the 
cells are employed, only after they are already 
begun. Even in those cases when the factory 
cells and the groups of the trade union opposition 
and red trade unions do prepare for a strike, as 
soon as the strike committees are elected, they 
withdraw from the leadership and cease to exist 
as organisations, of which the reformists are 
naturally quick to take advantage. 


This may be said of the majority of the cells 
existing in the factories and mills of the capitalist 
countries. This does not mean that there are no 
cells there which are working excellently, which 
have proved that the factory cell system is 
superior to the Social-Democratic system of build- 
ing the Party organisation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such cells constitute a minority, while the 
enormous majority of the cells in the factories do 
not work at all, or work poorly. In very many 
cases not all the members of the party employed 
in the factories join the factory cells. 

The Bolshevik Party knew only one form of 
lower organisation, the cell in the factory, office, 
army barracks, etc. Taking into consideration the 
conditions abroad, the Comintern was forced to 
introduce an additional form of organisation, the 
street cells. They were introduced for such 
members of the Party as housewives, small 
artisans, etc. The street cells were to be used 
for the Party work in the places of residence. 
The street cells are to embrace also the unem- 
ployed members of the Party until they find work ; 
it is impossible to force an unemployed member 
of the Party to go to the factory where he was 
formerly employed in order to attend a cell 
meeting (if a cell exists there) when these 
unemployed simply have not the means of paying 
for their fare to the factories. The street cells 
have definite tasks; to canvass the homes of the 
workers, to distribute handbills, to help in the 
election campaigns, to give outside help to the 
factory cells. 

In the big cities abroad, it happens that a 
worker is employed in the city itself, but lives far 
away from the city, sometimes even in a town 
located several miles from the city. But in the 
evening, as well as week-ends, the Party members 
living far from their places of work must be 
utilised by the local Party committees and street 
cells for Party work in their place of residence. 
The basic work of these Party members still 
remains that in their factory cell. 

But instead of making it into a subsidiary 
organisation, the Communist Parties made the 
street cell the predominant organisation. They 
began to create street cells on such a scale that 
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they embraced 80 per cent. and sometimes even 
more uf the Party members, 

In other words, in the street cells they found a 
loophole through which they sought to drag in 
the old form of organisation, to leave intact the 
old territorial form of organisation of the Party 
members. And the entire struggle of the organ- 
isational department of the E.C.C.I. for the past 
five years to get the Communist Parties to check 
up the membership of the street cells and remove 
from them those employed in the factories gave 
practically no results. If we take the figures of 
the German Communist Party we will see that at 
the end of December, 1931, they had 1,983 factory 
cells and 6,196 street cells. In membership they 
are full-blooded, but their activity is weak. In 
other cases they began to create so-called con- 
centration groups so as to avoid organising 
factory cells. They take a few men from different 
factories and create a group to serve this factory. 
Such concentration groups, especially in England, 
could not produce the same results as factory 
cells. In France cells were created consisting of 
1-2 workers of the factory and 12-16 members 
from outside the factory. And these were also 
called factory cells! To these 12-16 members of 
the Party, the events in the factory appear trifling, 
so that the cell naturally attends to anything, but 
what takes place in the factory. 


Difficulties in the work of the Communist Cells 
in the Factories of the Capitalist Countries and 
the Methods for Overcoming these Difficulties. 
There are, of course, serious difficulties in the 

work in the factories which the teachers must not 

ignore. In Czarist Russia the Bolshevik Party 
was illegal and the Party cells were naturally also 
illegal. When the Party became legal the cells 
also became entirely legal. Abroad the situation 
is quite different. The Parties in the principal 
capitalist countries are legal, but the cells must 
be illegal. Unfortunately, they do not succeed in 
working unnoticed. The employers and their 
spies detect the revolutionary workers and throw 
them out of the factory without meeting with any 
protest on the part of the reformist trade unions ; 
on the contrary, the latter frequently act them- 
selves as the initiator in the expulsion of the 
Communists from the factories. But inasmuch 
as the work of the Communists in the factories is 
weak as a rule the workers do not defend the dis- 
charged Communists (though there have been 
opposite cases, as well, of course). Under these 
conditions the factory cells do nothing in most 
cases, or if they display the least activity, their 
members are thrown out of the factories, owing 
to failure to conceal even their insignificant work. 

There are frequently also cases when the Com- 

munists are thrown out of the factories even when 
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they do nothing there, simply because of their 
membership in the Communist Party. The teachers 
of the International Communist Universities must 
remember this difficulty. They must explain to 
the students in the discussion of the work in the 
legal Communist Parties how such cells can and 
must organise their work, and it is here that the 
Bolshevist experience of illegal work in the 
factories under the Czar which produced such 
excellent results, can be utilised. Let this not 
appear as a trifle. The Communist Parties suffer 
very much from their inability to conduct 
conspirative work in the factories, losing members 
and revolutionary workers, through their expulsion 
from the factories. To some Communists it may 
appear a shame that the Social-Democrats, the 
nationalists and the members of the other Parties 
are able openly to proclaim their Party affiliation 
while they, despite the fact that the Communist 
Party is legal, must hide their membership in it. 
Is not such secrecy cowardice? Or right oppor- 
tunism? Not in the least. This would be coward- 
ice and ‘opportunism if the members of the cells, 
or the individual Communists, feared and evaded 
addressing the factory workers’ meetings against 
the reformists and Social-Democrats, when they 
proposed to agree to a lowering of the living 
standards of the workers, to approve the dismissal 
of the workers, or when they vote for the proposals 
of the Social-Democrats and reformists, etc. Such 
cases, unfortunately, have occurred. But there 
is no need at all to shout in the factories and mills 
that we are Communists and while shouting thus, 
not always conducting Communist work. It is 
possible and necessary to carry on real Party work 
connecting the Party slogans with the every-day 
struggle in the factories, without calling oneself 
a member of the Party or cell. It is always 
possible to find appropriate forms for this. Is 
it not possible to say ; to-day I read such and such 
a report, this or that, or ‘‘a worker from our 
factory or from the neighbouring factory told 
me. ..,’? etc? In short, everything in the spirit 
of the decisions of the cell and Party, though in 
form there is no shouting about it; it may even 
appear ‘‘innocent.’’ Even in those cases when 
anyone addresses the workers’ meeting in the 
factory on instructions from the celj, it is not 
always necessary to declare that he speaks in the 
name of the cell. The main point is that their 
speeches should always be in the spirit of the 
decision of the cell, while the motions should be 
prepared or approved by the. cell bureau. The 
other members of the cell and their sympathisers 
must not only vote for the motion made by the 
comrade sent by the cell but also conduct agita- 
tion among the workers for this motion, In the 
illegal Parties the situation is different. ' here 
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both the Party and the cells are illegal, but unfor- 
tunately even the illegal Parties have not yet 
learned properly to disguise their work. 

There is one more important difficulty which 
the teachers must remember and sharply 
emphasise. 

In Czarist Russia the rules and regime in the 
factories were lenient compared with those in the 
factories of the big capitalist countries, especially 
compared with what we have now after the intro- 
duction of capitalist rationalisation which sweats 
the workers to death, after the introduction of 
the conveyer system. Before the fall of Czarism 
the workers were so miserably paid by their 
employers, and conducted such a vigorous 
struggle against the deterioration of the rules in 
the factories that the manufacturers were forced, 
on the whole, to give up the idea of introducing 
Taylorism in the exploitation of the workers. This 
facilitated the Party work in the factories. Be- 
sides, the workers in the factories and mills, no 
matter what so-called Socialist Parties they may 
have belonged to,* joined the Bolshevik workers 
in the economic and political struggles (strikes, 
demonstrations, and even uprisings). ` But this 
does not at all mean that the Bolshevik Party, the 
factory cells, or the individual Bolsheviks drifted 
with the current, that they hid their Bolshevist 
principles in the factory. On the contrary, in the 

_factories and mills as well as in the illegal news- 

‘papers and appeals, the Bolsheviks conducted a 

great, vigorous campaign against the Mensheviks, 

liquidators, Trotskists, Socialist-revolutionists, 
people’s Socialists, etc. The Bolsheviks, by their 
convincing agitation, by their arguments in the 
debates with the members of other Parties, by 
their reasoned and timely proposals, by their 
knowledge of the situation of the workers in the 
factories, by their methods of work, by drawing 
the workers into the solution of the questions, by 
patient preparation of the struggle, by their 
methods of organisation, proved their corrected 
and superiority to the other Parties; that is why 
the Bolshevist Party succeeded in establishing in 
the factories and mills the united front from 
below, with the workers of all tendencies through- 
out the history of the Labour Movement in 

Russia, even when the Mensheviks shouted about 

the Bolshevik ‘‘strike fever” in 1912-1914 and 

when under Kerensky, the Moscow Bolsheviks in 

August, 1917, called a general strike against the 

Moscow State Conference in which the Mensheviks 

and the Socialist-revolutionists played the first 

fiddle, and later, during the October days of 1917, 


*After 1905 there were formed ‘‘Black Hundred Gangs” 
led hy Czarism, which wormed themselves into the rail- 
way service, especially among the clerks. In the factories 
‘and mills they completely failed to gain an influence among 
the workers. 
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when the Bolsheviks organised the uprising 
against the bourgeoisie, the Mensheviks and the 
Socialist-revolutionists, 

Some of the favourable conditions mentioned 
above are not enjoyed by the present-day Com- 
munist Parties. Thus, they are forced to conduct 
the economic struggle—and not only the economic 
—both against the Social-Democrats, the reform- 
ist trade unions, the Fascists, the yellows and 
everybody else. 

All of them go hand in hand with the employers. 
The least carelessness in the work and the Com- 
munists, whether as members of the trade union 
opposition or the red trade unions, are thrown out 
of the factories. This makes it necessary to 
resort to such methods of work as will produce, 
in the struggle of the revolutionary proletariat, 
the highest effect with the least losses. 

Such methods are the tried Bolshevist methods 
alone. The Communists must and should over- 
come all the difficulties. The greater the dificul- 
ties, the more patient and determined must be 
the work of the Communists inside the factory, 
near its gates and everywhere where the workers 
and the unemployed are found. 

The contents and methods of the work must be 
Bolshevist. It is necessary to systematically 
convince, and prove by convincing arguments 
instead of denouncing the opponents, especially 
the Social-Democratic and reformist workers. It 
is necessary to systematically expose the Social- 
Democracy and the reformists in a popular 
manner with the aid of facts, without, however, 
forgetting the national Socialists and all other 
enemy Parties still followed by the workers. But 
agitation alone is unsufficient. It is necessary to 
organise the struggle, it is necessary to prove to 
the workers that the Communists are able to 
organise the struggle and paralyse the manceuvres 
of the Social-Democrats and reformists. This can 
be achieved by the application of Bolshevist 
methods of work and organisation, not a mechani- 
cal application, but one depending upon the con- 
crete conditions. At the present moment when 
the situation of the workers in every capitalist 
country has Been incredibly worsened, when the 
number of unemployed has mounted into the 
millions, when all the burdens of the economic 
and financial crisis coupled with the expenses of 
the preparation for imperialist wars and the 
attacks upon the U.S.S.R. are being thrown on 
the backs of the toilers, it becomes possible and 
absolutely necessary for the Communist Party to 
overcome all the difficulties and improve its work, 


Enrolment of Communist Party Members and the 
Membership Fluctuation. 


How are new members enrolled by the Com- 
munist Parties? The Bolsheviks enroll and have 
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enrolled revolutionary workers in the factories. 
Only after the capture of the power did the Bol- 
sheviks begin to organise Party weeks, that is, 
campaigns for the enrolment of members, these 
campaigns also being conducted in the factories. 
Prior to the October Revolution the Bolsheviks 
enrolled members on the basis of the every-day 
work. Those admitted to the Party were drawn 
into the Party work and included in political 
circles. 

How is the enrolment of members by the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist countries 
organised to this day? Members are enrolled at 
meetings, at great mass meetings. Somteimes 
even in the streets (in England). A speaker 
makes a fiery speech, carries away the worker, 
and the latter submits an application for admis- 
sioh to the Party. Let us assume that in doing 
this he gives his address. However, our Party 
Organisations have not been in a hurry to estab- 
lish contact with such comrades, to bring them 
into the Party organisations, to find them in their 
homes, to ascertain where they work in order to 
get in touch ‘with their factory cell or street. 
While they take their time a large number of 
applicants disappears in an unknown direction: 
some changing their addresses, some leave for 
other cities, some lose their ardour about joining 
the Communist organisation. Precisely because 
the admission to the Party takes place not in the 
factories, not on the basis of the work of the 
Party in the factories, through the creation of a 
body of active non-party workers who make them- 
selves conspicuous in! the everyday work, particu- 
larly during strikes and demonstrations, and from 
among whom the cells recruit new Party 
members, even those whom we have already 
enrolled leave us. I could cite perfectly amazing 
figures to characterise the fluctuation in the Com- 
munist Parties. 

In January, 1930, the German Communist 
Party, according to its data, had 133,000 dues 
paying members; during 1930 another 143,000 
members were admitted, so that in 1931 the total 
membership ought to have amounted to 276,000. 
But at the end of December, 1930, the C.P. of 
Germany had only 180,000, which means that in 
1930, 9§,000 members dropped their membership 
in the C.P. of Germany. In 1931, the situation, 
according to the figures of the Organisational 
Department.of the E.C.C.I., based upon the statis- 
tics of the C.P. of Germany, was as follows: the 
number of newly-admittcd members was 210,000, 
but at the same time as many members left the 
Party as in 1930. Would all of these Party mem- 
bers have left the Party had the organisations 
worked well, had they given attention to the new 
members, had they drawn the new members into 
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Party work, had they supplied them with proper 
literature, had they formed circles and included 
within them these members so that they would 
study there? Would under such conditions all 
those who felt the party nave left it? I think 
they would not. 


While the workers and employees are being 
thrown out of the factories in masses, the enrol- 
ment of Party members must be carried out 
mainly among the employed workers, especially 
in the big factories of the key industries. The 
Party organisations are obliged particularly to 
pay attention to the members of the Party in these 
factories and industries; they should be drawn 
into the discussion of all the questions of the 
current policy of the Party. They should be given 
assistance in the preparation of speeches at the 
factory meetings, in the oral agitation among the 
workers of the factory, they should be supplied 
with materials against the social-democrats, 
reformists, national Socialists, the Government, 
etc. Similar work should be carried out among 
the Party activists who conduct the Party and 
trade union work among the unemployed and 
within the reformist trade unions. If such work 
is carried out the number of Party members, new 


and old, leaving the Party, will decline. For the 


fact that thousands and hundreds of thousands 
are joining the Communist Party and the revolu- 
tionary trade union organisations proves that the 
workers agree with the slogans, tactics and pro- 
gramme of the Communist Parties and with the 
programmes of the mass organisations. But the 
internal life of the local organisations and their 
activity does not satisfy the revolutionary 
workers so that a large section of the newly- 
admitted members leaves them. To the teachers 
of the international universities as well as to the 
activists and cadres who are to engage in the 
Party work, these questions of enrolment and 
maintenance of new members are far from 
indifferent. To these questions must be given 
special attention. The question must be carefully 
studied. Perhaps the teachers are already giving 
attention to the fact which I have pointed out, but 
what I say is based on practice and practical 
results. And in this field we find that the Com- 
munist Parties have not yet received the cadres 
which are necessary for the correct building of 
the Party organisation. 


The Party Committees, Inner-Party Democracy. 
Party Discipline, Methods of T.eadership, Self- 
Criticism, Democratic Centralism, the Question 
of Cadres. 

Take the Party committees. When the 

Bolsheviks built their party during and after the 

Czarist régime the Party committees were collec- 
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tive organs, all of whose members participated 
_in the decision of questions, and had distinct 
functions of their own. 


The district and city Party committees con- 
sidered and decided all questions connected with 
the economic and political struggle of the prole- 
tariat within the framework of the decisions of 
the congresses and plenums of the Party C.C., 
of the C.C. directions, of the Central Organ and 
of Comrade Lenin’s instructions. They not only 
discussed and issued instructions as to how these 
decisions and dircctives should be applied in the 
given province and city, but took upon them- 
selves the organisation of the operation of these 
decisions, explaining and popularising them. 
They gave special attention to the local com- 
mittees which were directly connected with the 
factories. They saw to it that the Party decisions 
and the directions of the Party committees should 
be discussed in all the Party organisations, 
especially that they should pass resolutions on 
them and adopt methods for their realisation. 
They saw to it that the Party organisations 
should not violate the inner-party democracy, 
but at the same time they also saw to it that the 
strictest discipline should prevail in the Party 
organisations. The questions were discussed 
before a decision was adopted. But as long as 
a decision was adopted it had to be carried out 
without question by all the Party members, includ- 
ing those who opposed it and voted against it. 
This did not of course interfere with any criticism 
of the Party committees after the decisions had 
been carried out, as well as with self-criticism on 
the part of the Party committees, etc. But the 
criticism and self-critisism only led to an improve- 
ment of the methods of work of the leadership, 
to the strategy and tactics being worked out 
more carefully and the mistakes being corrected. 
The leadership of the Party, the leadership of the 
district and city committees did not restrict them- 
selves to ‘‘pure’’ politics orty. They engaged 
in questions of programme, policy and organisa- 
tion. They did not separate policy from organ- 
sation, the adoption of decisions from their 
realisation. This was in the tremendous majority 
of cases correct, vital, revolutionary Bolshevist 
leadership. This is why the divergency between 
the ideological influence over the masses and its 
organisational consolidation was not large. 


An entirely different position prevails in the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist countries. 
There very frequently no local Party committees 
exist, and where they do exist the only one doing 
any work, at best, is the secretary, who is some- 
times paid and sometimes unpaid, while the Party 
rommittecs exist only in the form of attachments 
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to the secretaries, do not function regularly as 
collective organs. 

Where the Party committees exist, very fre- 
quently all the reports at the plenums are madé 
by the secretaries and whatever they propose is 
adopted because the Party committees (that is 
their individual members) are not in touch with 
the Party affairs. These local and city com- 
mittees are unable, of course, either to organise 
the work of the cells or to give them proper 
leadership. To the local party organs, especially 
the lower ones, special attention must be given. 

In many cases the decisions of the congresses 
and C.C. of the Communist Parties of the capi- 
talist countries are not discussed in the factory, 
street, cells or residential party groups which still 
exist in large numbers. These decisions are dis- 
cussed at méetings of the city or district activists 
and that is where the matter ends. 

The directives of the C.C. and regional com- 
mittees rarely reach the cells, are marooned in 
the district committees, yet directives applying, 
say, to the conduct of mass campaigns are meant 
mainly for the cells since it is precisely the cells 
which come into direct contact with the masses. 
The cells, residential groups, are on the whole 
passive. They do not live a full life as is dictated 
by the conditions of the present period; this too 
is a social-democratic tradition. These Party 
organisations come to life only before election 
campaigns. That is why there are many cases 


-of inner-Party democracy and Bolshevist discip- 


line being absent from the Party organisations. 
In this situation it is not surprising that thé 
decisions of the congresses, the directives of the 
Comintern and C.C. remain unfulfilled. Take for 
instance the decisions of the C.I. congresses, of 
the congresses of the different Parties, of the 
E.C.C.1. and of the C.C. calling for the shifting 
of the centre of gravity of the Party and trade 
union work into the factories, for the improve- 
ment of the work of the lower links of the Party 
and trade union organisations, especially in the 
factories, etc. 

Apparently the cause for the absence of 
Bolshevist methods of Party work should be 
sought in the incorrect policy of the leading 
(central, district, sub-district and partly local) 
Party cadres. 

But there is ‘‘self-criticism’’ galore. They 
criticise themselves openly during strikes, when 
it is necessary to reorganise the wock in the 
course of the struggle, during campaigns, when 
it is necessary to change the methods and con- 
tents of the wor:. in order to improve the organ- 
isation of the Party forces for the purpose of 
extending and deepening the campaign. - They 
criticise themselves upon the conclusion of the 
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strikes and campaigns, which is all right, but 
they repeat the same old mistakes during the next 
strikes and campaigns. We have plenty of such 
cases. 

In the Bolshevik Party, even under the Czar, 
when the Party was illegal, we had democratic 
centralism. The Party organisations did not 
wait for instructions from the C.C., the regional 
committees, the provincial committees and the 
city committees; without waiting for them, they 
acted, depending upon the local conditions, upon 
the events, within the framework of the general 
Party decisions and directives. The initiative of 
the local Party organisations, of the cells, was 
encouraged. Were the Bolsheviks of Odessa or 
Moscow, of Baku, or Tiflis, always to have waited 
for directives from the C.C., the provincial com- 
mittees, etc., which during the years of the 
reaction and of the war frequently did not exist 
at all owing to arrests, what would have been the 
result? The Bolsheviks would not have captured 
the working masses and exercised any influence 
over them. The provincial and city committees 
themselves published appeals and leaflets on all 
occasions when this was necessary. 

Unfortunately, in many Communist Parties 
there is supeicentralism, especially in the legal 
parties. The C.C. must supply leaflets to the 
loca: organisations, the C.C. must first state its 
opinion on thé events in order that the locals 
should wake up. The responsibility does not 
exist which the Party organisation must have in 
order to act at anv moment, regardless of whether 
directives exist or not, on the basis of the 
decisions of the Party and Comintern. And even 
in those cases when corresponding directives of 
the centre do exist, they frequently do not reach 
the mass of the membership, and at the same 
time there is not sufficient control over the execu- 
tion of the directions on the part of the higher 
organs. All this must be combatted and the 
teachers must remember this side of the questfon 
in the work.* 

Since the Bolshevist Party under the Czar was 
illegal up to the February revolution, no big 
apparatus existed cither at the centre (in the 
C.C.) of locally (in the district, local and pro- 
vincial committees) ; they did not and could not 
have permanent headquarters necessary for any 
more or less reasonable apparatus. The financial 
resources would also not allow a large apparatus. 
For this reason the centre of gravity of the 


*In the Bolshevik Party the buttress of Party work was 
cells in the factories and works. The connection with the 
masses, who were led through the cells and Communist 
fractions in the mass organisations was a living one. The 
Party press literature, the written, spoken agitation, was 
based on the masses. 
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Party work (and not only of the Party work, but 
even of the work of the legal and illegal trade 
unions) was naturally shifted into the factories 
and mills. This situation of the Party work con- 
tinued during the period of February to October, 
1917, as well, when the Bolshevik Party became 
legal and carried out enormous mass work while 
the apparatus of the C.C., of the regional and 
provincial committees was quite small. As before 
the principal attention was given to the work of 
the local committees, sub-local committees and 
factory cells. 


In the legal parties of the capitalist countries 
the order in the Party apparatus is the reverse: 
these Communist Parties, being legal, have quite 
a number of convenient premises at their disposal 
to house their apparatus. 


The main forces of the apparatus (the agita- 
tion, organisation, trade union, women’s, parlia- 
mentary, village and other departments) are con- 
centrated in the C.C., regional and provincial 
committees, while the local committees and the 
cells are empty. In many local committees in 
the industrial centres—not to speak of the cells— 
there are even no paid secretaries. The local 
committees must receive ‘‘every.thing’’ from the 
centre: that is why the initiative of the local 
Party organisations is deadened. The E.C.C.I. 
has been waging a determined struggle against 
this phenomenon. In the Bolshevik Party the 
centre of the Party work lay in the factories and 
mills, in the factory cells. The struggle is all the 
more necessary because here again the question 
is not one of simply organisational condition of 
legality or illegality. The question consists in 
taking a course to the masses, to a close perman- 
ent connection with them. The forms of organ- 
isation must be subjected to these aims and serve 
them, not the reverse. 


In the legal Communist Parties of the capitalist 
countries the connection with and leadership of 
the masses arc in most cases of a paper character 
—through circulars; the press, literature, written 
and oral agitation are abstract and not.concrete : 
they do not, as a rule, correspond to the concrete 
situation. This is due to the fact that under the 
conditions described above there arc not suitable 
cadres capable of acting locally and directly in 
contact with the masses. This leads us therefore 
to the question of proper Party cadres. ‘In the 
Bolshevik Party the Party cadres were forged in 
the mass practical work. They learned through 
this work to react to all the events in the life of 
the worker. They not only knew what the worker 
thinks and how he lives, but they also responded 
to it; they organised the struggle, they pointed the 
way out to the worker; that is why the Bolshevik 
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Party even during the days of the Czar exercised 
such a great influence over the masses, enjoyed 
such a great prestige among the working class. 
The higher and middle Party cadres in the 
Communist Parties of the capitalist countries are 
in most cases revolutionary ex-members of the 
Social-Democratic Parties. Their methods of 
work remained in most cases the same as in the 
S.D. Many of them have not yet freed them- 
selves from the Social-Democratic traditions. 
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And even a large section of the new young cadres 
who have been brought to the fore during the last 
few years in some of the Communist Parties, are 
inexperienced, are also unable to work concretely 
and independently, and, in view of the excessive 
centralisation of the leadership (‘‘everything’”’ 
from the centre!), they are poorly learning the 
art of independent initiative and concrete leader- 
ship in the local work. 


Part II. 


THE BOLSHEVISATION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTIES 
OF THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES BY MEANS OF OVER- 
COMING THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC TRADITIONS 


O. PIATNITSKY. 


‘The Communist Fractions and their Relations 
with the Party Committees. 


¥ course, it was easier for the Bolsheviks than 

for the Communist Parties of the capitalist 
countries to establish the mutual relations between 
the Communist fractions and Party committees 
since the Party organisations actually conducted 
a great variety of activities, they led the economic 
struggle, organised trade unions and co-operative 
societies and created all sorts of labour organisa- 
tions, such as were allowed to exist under the 
Czarist regime, from 1905 until the war. That 
is why the Party organisations were recognised 
authorities in the eyes of the workers in all these 
organisations, especially of the Party members 
and sympathisers. This situation appeared to 
all to be quite natural and no one raised any 
question about it. When we came into power 
there were some tendencies among certain Soviet 
Communist fractions to supplant the Party 
organs, but this was a passing phenomenon. The 
relations between the Party organisations and 
the Communist fractions (or individual Commun- 
ists) in the non-Party mass labour organisations 
prior to and, especially, since the capture of 
power, have been such that the Party organisa- 
tions‘ decide the important questions while the 
Communist fractions and the individual Com- 
munists, no matter what non-Party organisations 


may be affected, carry the decisions into effect. 
The Communist fractions themselves decide upon 
the methods for carrying out the decisions. In 
their everyday work they are entirely independent 
They can and must display initiative in their 
work within the non-Party organisations and 
bodies. The Communist fractions in the leading 
bodies of the non-Party organisations must not 
only report to the conferences and congresses 
which elected them, but also to the Party commit- 
tees. Prior to the October Revolution, and even 
immediately after it, when there were still Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in some of 
the non-Party mass organisations, the Bolsheviks 
converted each newly-gained position into a 
stronghold for the capture of the organisation in 
the district, city, region and nationally. They 
demonstrated their ability to work better than 
the others, prepare the questions, lead, and weld 
together and organise the masses of the workers. 
That is why they succeeded in driving the Men- 
sheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and the other 
‘Socialist’? and populist parties out of the mass 
labour organisations. 


In the Communist Parties in capitalist coun- 
tries things are different because in them Social- 
Democratic traditions are still preserved, which 
are frequently interwoven with sectarianism. The 
trade unions and the other proletarian mass 
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organisations, as has been pointed out above, 
arose before the Social-Democratic Parties in the 
principal capitalist countries and made a strong 
position for themselves in the working class as 
independent organisations which led the economic 
struggle. 

The members of the Social-Democratic. Parties 
who lcd the mass proletarian organisations, 
therefore, had a definite amount of independence. 
Moreover, the Social-Democratic Party not only 
did not oppose this independence but on the con- 
trary, they themselves developed the theory that 
the trade unions were equal in value to, and 
therefore should have equal rights with, the Party, 
that the trade unions were neutral organisations. 
As has been said already, the only exception in 
this respect was the Bolshevik Party. A number of 
cases could be quoted in the history of German 
Social-Democracy for instance, when the 
decisions of the trade union congresses differed 
from those of the Social-Democratic Party Con- 
gresses—for instance on the question of the 
general strike in 1905. And this was so despite 
the fact that the delegates to the trade union 
congresses were Social-Democrats who knew the 
standpoint of the Party. The same thing occurred 
in connection with the celebration of the First of 
May. Before the war the Social-Democratic 
Parties in Central Europe celebrated May Day 
on the first of May, while the Social-Democratic 
‘‘free’’ trade unions sabotaged the First of May 
celebration, in order to avoid paying victimisa- 
tion to workers who might lose their jobs for 
taking part in the May Day celebration on the 
First of May. The trade unions urged that May 
Day should be celebrated os the first Sunday in 
May. These relations which existed between the 
Social-Democratic Parties and the trade unions 
before the war, and which the Bolsheviks regarded 
as abnormal (since the war surprising unanimity 
has been displayed between the Social-Democratic 
Parties and trade unions and there has been com- 
plete co-operation between them in betraying the 
interests of the working class in their respective 
countries) cannot be tolerated in a Bolshevik 
Party since they prevent uniform leadership being 
exercised over all forms of the revolutionary 
labour movement. But they have been inherited 
from the Sacial-Democratic Parties by the Com- 
munist Parties in the capitalist countries. 

The abnormal relations between the Communist 
Parties and the Communist fractions in the trade 
unions and in all the other mass proletarian 
organisations are due to two fundamental causes : 
the Party committees sometimes supplant the 
mass organisations, they remove the elected 
secretaries and appoint others, thev openly publish 
in the press such things as: We propose to the 
red trade unions that they do this or that; that 
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is, they act in a way as is very rarely done even 
by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Usually the decisions of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Sovict Union or 
of the local Party committees are carried out 
through the Communist fractions or through 
individual Party members working in this or that 
non-Party organisation. Another cause of the 
abnormal relations is that the individual members 
of the Communist Party work on their own 
accord, disregard the directions of the Party 
organs or disobey them. There have been cases 
in France, for instance, when the Party organs 
thought that they must do absolutely everything, 
that they must take the place of the International 
Red Aid, the trade unions, the co-operative and 
sport organisations, where they alone can perform 
the functions of these organisations. This is 
absolutely wrong. Even had the leadership of 
many of the Communist Parties been a hundred 
times superior to what it is, in reality, they could 
not do the work of these organisations. This, in 
fact, is unnecessary because both the Central 
Committee and the local Party organisations 
should only determine the line, see that the line 
is carried out, lead the Communist fractions and 
the individual Communists working in the mass 
organisations. The Central Committee and the 
Party committees must get their directives carried 
out in the mass labour organisations through the 
Communist fractions or the individual Party 
members where there are no fractions, but they 
must not do their work for them. 

However, I think it is hardly necessary to go 
into further details to prove that these incorrect 
relations between the Party, the trade unions and 
the mass organisations generally interfere with 
the extension of the Party connections among the 
masses, with the real consolidation of the Party 
among the masses. 

In the countries in which there are red trade 
unions there exist side by side with them, in the 
same industries, trade unions of other tendencies. 
However, the red trade unions have very rarely 
succeeded in capturing whole organisations, or 
more or less considerable groups of members, 
from the trade unions of other tendencies. 

The trade union oppositions in the reformist 
trade unions frequently succeed in gaining a 
majority in the local branches of the different 
reformist trade unions. But the Communist 
Parties and the trade union oppositions do not 
convert these into strongholds from which to 
extend their influence over the other branches of 
the same union or over branches of other trade 
unions which are affiliated to the same local trades 
council. This can be only explained by ‘the fact 
that the opposition branches not infrequently take 
up the same position as trade unions. The same 
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applies to the red factory committees. They do 
aot receive proper leadership and the necessary 
aid in their work. 


THF. PRESS. 


The Bolshevist Party Press, expressing as it 
does the Party line, has always carried out the 
decisions of the Party both during the illegal 
period and at the present time: It mobilises, 
organises and educates the masses of the workers. 

The Party press must not be separated from 
the Party committees. Abroad, the Social- 
Democratic Parties used to elect the editors of 
the Party newspapers at their congresses. There 
were cases when the Central Committee could do 
nothing with such a newspaper: the paper had 
its own line while the Central Committee followed 
its line. Such was the case in Germany with the 
Vorwarts, the same occurred in Italy with Avantt. 
The Communist Parties naturally discarded these 
‘texcellent’’ traditions. | But the ‘‘independent’’ 
press which the Social-Democrats had before the 
war nevertheless left a deep impress upon the 
Communist Parties as well. Not that the editors 
are appointed by the congresses and remain 
independent of the Central Committee and Party 
committees, this does not happen in the Commus- 
ist Parties, but in many cases the Central Com- 
mittee and the Party committees give very little 
attention to the Party press, and so the press in 
these cases goes its own way while Central Com- 
mittee ànd the Party committees go their own 
way. The line of the Central Committee and of 
the Party committees often differs from that of 
the Party newspapers—but this is not because 
the Central Committee, the Party committees and 
the editors want this to be so. 

In Germany we have 38 Party dailies. IX all of 
these 38 daily newspapers had good and proper 
leadership they could exercise much greater 
influence upon the masses of the workers than 
they do at present. Remember that from 1912 
to 1914 the Bolshevik Party had only one legal 
daily, Pravda. And what miracles Pravda per- 
formed in Russia in those days! What an 
inestimable help the Pravda was to the workers 
locally, though owing to the censorship it could 
not say everything it desired. Pravda wrote on 
all the most important and serious questions in 
popular Janguage that could be understood even 
by the uneducated workers. Pravda devoted 
much space to events in the factories and mills. 
In those countries to which I have referred the 
newspapers are legal, they are able, more or less, 
to say whatever they think to express and carrv 
out the Party line. Like the mass labour organ- 
isations, newspapers are channels through which 
the Communist Parties can and must influence 
the workers, through which they can and must 
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win the workers. One must know how to utilise 
the newspapers, how to run them properly. 

The legal daily Communist press in many 
countries is not distinguished for popularity of 
style, the topical character of subjects discussed, 
or brevity of articles. The newspapers are filled 
with thesis-like articles instead of popular and 
brief expositions of the most important vital 
tasks. If the active members of the Party, the 
members of the Party generally, and the revolu- 
tionary workers do not get material for the fight 
against the Social-Democratic Parties, the 
reformists, the National-Socialists and other 
Parties, which still have a working class follow- 
ing, the responsibility for this must rest upon the 
press. The Party press must not only indicate 
the line asd give facts proving the treachery of 
the Social-Democrats and reformists and exposing 
the demagogy of the National-Fascists, but it 
must also explain how these facts should be 
utilised. Most of the Party newspapers contain 
no news from the factories. The Party press has 
no room for such things. 

Not all the Communist Parties have yet learned 

to appreciate the importance of the Party press. 
Teachers at International Communist Party 
schools must give the Party press special atten- 
tion in their work with the students. Many of 
the students graduating from the International 
Party schools become editors. 
_ We have not observed that they are bringing 
fresh blood into and helping to revive the Party 
press; that they are breaking down the Social- 
Democratic traditions in this field. 


AGITATION. 


The capitalist world is at present experiencing 
a profound industrial crisis, an agrarian. crisis, 
financial upheavals, an imperialist war in the Far 
East, which threatens to spread to the other 
countries. All this not only affects the workers 
and poor peasants, but also the urban petty bour- 
geoisie (office employees, Government officials, 
etc.). 

These masses are much more open to Com- 
munist agitation under present conditions, when 
capitalist stabilisation has come to an end, than 
was the case during the period of capitalist 
Unfortunately, the agitation the 
Communist Parties carry on in their newspapers, 
leaflets and oral agitation is too abstract. It 
seems to be based on the assumption that all the 
workers Know as much as those who write in the 
papers, who write the leaflets and speak at meet- 
ings. When an emergency decree is published 
in Germany which stings every worker to the 
quick, which cuts the wages or increases 
taxes, etc., instead of examining the decrec point 
by point, instead of showing how much the 
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workers will have to pay in taxes, to what extent 
wages are to be cut, so that the masses can 
undersand it all, instead of this, they simply write : 
We are opposed to the emergency decree! We 
demand a strike against this decree ! 


How did the Bolsheviks carry on agitation in 
the past and how do they do so at the present 
time? Did they do it in the way some of our 
Parties are doing it now? The strength of the 
Bolsheviks was due to the fact that they took up 
every question: be it a matter of a wage cut of 
even a kopek, of absence of lavatories, broken 
windows in the factories, hot water, fines, the 
quality of the provisions sold in the factory store, 
etc., etc., and argued about them this way and 
that until the workers themselves drew the logical 
political conclusions from them. 


Take the strikes which occurred in 1903 in the 
South of Russia. The Bolsheviks succeeded in 
developing this economic strike movement which 
was initiated in Odessa by Shayevich and Co., 
the agents of Zubatov, Chief of the Moscow 
Secret Police, into a colossal political movement 
which affected the entire South. Many of the 
Communist Parties have not yet learned to agitate 
effectively, while the leading comrades acting as 
editors, agitators, etc., think that since they 
understand what is taking place it must be more 
or less clear to the workers as well. And this is 
the way they approach the Social-Democratic 
workers. Instead of taking every little fact of 
treachery—where it happened, when it happened, 
naming the witnesses, citing the exact records, 
relating just how and when the Social-Democratic 
-and reformist leaders negotiated with the-govern- 
ment and the employers and betrayed the interests 
of the working class, instead of painstakingly 
explaining this to the Social-Democratic, reform- 
ist and non-Party workers, our comrades keep 
repeating: ‘‘Social-Fascists and trade union 
bureaucrats,’’ and that is all. And they think 
that having said ‘‘Social-Fascists’’ and ‘‘trade 
union bureaucrats,” all the workers must under- 
stand just what is meant by these terms of abuse 
and believe that the Social-Democratic and 
reformist leaders deserved them. This only has 
the effect of repelling the honest workers who 
belong to the Social-Democratic Parties and the 
reformist trade ‘unions, since they do not regard 
themselves either as Social-Fascists or trade 
union bureaucrats. 


It should be quite clear, therefore, that methods 
of carrying on agitation must occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum of International Commun- 
ist Party Schools. Read Lenin’s articles written 
in 1917. At that time the Bolshevik Party was 
accused of being in the pay of the German 
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imperialists.* Onc would have thought that the 
only way to reply to such a charge, to such an 
insinuation, would be to say to the accusers: 
“You are scoundrels, rascals, we do not want to 
talk to you! We do not think it necessary to 
justify ourselves before you; you may think what 
you will, but we will continue our work.” This 
is probably how many Communist Patties would 
have replied under the circumstances ; they would 
have said that it was below their dignity to refute 
such mean accusations! But how did Lenin 
react to this charge? In the first place he began 
to explain who Alexinsky* was, and listed all the 
foul acts by which Alexinsky had distinguished 
himself in France, that at such and such a meet- 
ing in France, this man had been thrown out 
because he was such a liar and skunk. He then 
returned to Russia. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets, in which the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries predominated 
would not receive him until he rehabilitated him- 
self. Alexinsky began to attack the Bolsheviks 
in the press and accused them of working for 
the Germans, for money, in July, 1917. Lenin 
exposed this Alexinsky. in his true colours, showed 
what a creature he really was. Having thus 
exposed the moral character of Alexinsky and 
destroyed him, Lenin then proceeded to reveal 
the part the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries played in this dirty campaign. The Men- 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries knew that 
the Bolsiueviks were being falsely accused of 
espionage. Tseretelli, the Menshevik leader, even 
telephoned to all the newspapers informing them 
that Alexinsky's document was a forgery and ask- 
ing them not to publish it. Lenis then quoted a 
third fact. The slanderous document was known 
to the Provisional Government as early as June, 
yet it did not arrest any of those who were . 
accused of being in the pay of the Germans. 
Hence, it was evident ihat the Provisional 
Government did not believe in this calumny 
against the Bolsheviks. Lenin analysed all these 
facts, dissected them in a popular style and then 
put the question: Who was at the head of the 
Government? Kerensky? No. The Central 
Executive Committee? No. It is the military. 
It was the military who wrecked our printing 
office! Who ordered it to be wrecked? Was it 


* “Zhivoe Slovo” (Living Word) a yellow sheet pub- 
lished in Petrograd, in its issue of July 18, 1917, No. 51, 
published a declaration signed by Alexinsky, a renegade 
Social-Democrat, and Pankratov, a Socialist-Revolution- 
ary, in which they, on the evidence given by a certain 
Lieut. Yermalenko, under examination at the General Staff 
Headquarters and the Military Intelligence Service on 
April 28, 1917, accused the Bolsheviks of receiving money 
from German General Staff Headquarters for the purpose 
of carrying on anti-war propaganda. 
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the Provisional Government? No. Was it the 
C.E.C.? No. There is another pewer, that 
power is the military, and it was they who 
wrecked our printing shop. And do you know 
who stands behind the military? The Cadets.* 
A day later, in another article, quoting the speech 
of the National-Socialist, Tchaikovsky, at the 
C.E.C., Lenin showed that the Cadets and the 
Western imperialists had common aims, that the 
imperialists were willing to provide money only 
if the Cadets came into power. Lenin began with 
Alexinsky but ended with the question of who 
was to be in power, with the question of the class 
character of the State. He did not merely hurl 
abuse, he did not say that it was beneath our 
dignity to refute the mean charges, but he proved 
that they were insinuations and lies which were 
first circulated by a yellow sheet and then taken 
up and trumpeted through the country by the 
entire bourgeois, Menshevik, Narodniki and 
Socialist-Revolutionary press. 

By carrying on agitation in this simple manner, 
intelligible to the masses of the workers, the 
Bolsheviks succeeded not only in repelling the 
attack of the Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionists 
and Cadets at a time when the situation was very 
acute for the Bolsheviks, but they succeeded in 
developing during the next three months wide 
agitation against all. the Parties of that time, 
particularly against the Mensheviks and the 
Social-Revolutionists who still exercised some 
influence over the workers, peasants and soldiers. 
In this campaign the Bolsheviks utilised against 
these Parties, all their acts and deception on all 
questions that came to the front at that time. 
You must remember that in the period before the 
October Revolution, in 1917, millions of workers, 
soldiers and peasants had been drawn into the 
movement. Just before the October Days the 
Bolsheviks had already won the support of the 
entire working class and the majority of the 
soldiers, while the peasantry also supported the 
Bolshevik slogans for land and peace. 

Is this the way the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist countries are carrying on their work of 
agitation? The Social-Democrats have com- 
mitted so many acts of treachery against the 
working class of every country that one can easily 
understand the perplexity of the workers of the 
Soviet Union who frequently ask: what stuff are 
the foreign workers made of? The Social- 
Democrats daily betray their interests, we can 
see from here that they are being betrayed, yet 
these foreign workers still continue to vote for 
the Social-Democrats and remain in their Party. 
The reason why the Social-Democrats are still 


* Abbreviation for: Constitutional Democratic Party. 
The Party of the bourgeoisie. Ed. 
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able to get the support of the workers is that 
many Communist Parties do not know how to 
carry on agitation even in the extremely favour- 
able situation which has been created by the 
present world industrial and agrarian crisis. The 
Communist Parties must present their criticisms 
in a detailed and painstaking manner particu- 
larly because the Social-Democratic leaders, 
despite their innumerable acts of treachery, still 
manage to find new forms for their demagogic 
manœuvres. The German  Social-Democrats 
have helped with all their might to carry out the 
emergency decrees, to rob the unemployed as well 
as the workers who arc still employed. Now, 
they are introducing a serics of demagogic bills 
in the Reichstag—to reduce unemployment, to 
increase unemployment benefits, to reducc rents, 
etc.—and at the same timc, by voting against 
the Communists with whom, after the withdrawal 
of the National-Socialists, they have a majority 
in Reichstag, get the Reichstag dissolved 
indefinitely, without any date being fixed for its 
reassembly, without any discussion of thcir bills 
and, of course, without a discussion of the 
proposals of the Communist fraction. | Under 
these conditions it is the duty of the Communist 
Parties to catch the Social-Democratic swindlers 
‘‘red handed’’ as it were, to expose with facts 
and proof every one of their manceuvres, every 
step in their treachery. 

Both before and after the capture of the power, 
the Bolshevik Party managed to educate its 
members, to give them such instructions, such 
directives, as enabled all the members of the 
Party to work towards one aim; no matter where 
they were, no matter what functions they per- 
formed, all aimed towards one point. And yet, 
often the local Party bodies received their direc- 
tives only through the press. The Bolshevik 
Party achieved all this by applying those methods 
of work which I have described above. Unfor- . 
tunately the same cannot be said of the majority 
of the Communist Parties in the capitalist coun- 
tries. There we have frequent cases of Party 
members aiming towards different points. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION, TACTICS, SLOGANS, THE 
THEORY OF ‘‘LESSER EVIL’? AND THE UNITED FRONT. 


Before the October Revolution the Mensheviks 
ridiculed the Bolsheviks for frequently placing on 
the agenda of their meetings the question : “‘The 
Present Situation.” Yet, without making a 
precise analysis of a: given situation and defining 
its character it is very difficult to determine the 
tactics to be pursued. The adoption cf correct 
tactics in each given situation, and still more, the 
correct application of these tactics is a great art. 
To master this art means to ease the struggle and 
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the task of winning the masses. It is no small 
art to advance appropriate and timely slogans 
corresponding to the situation and to the needs 
ot the moment. At the present time hardly any- 
one will think of denying the ability of the Bol- 
sheviks to determine in masterly fashion the 
character of the situation, prevailing at any. given 
moment, to adopt correct tactics and apt slogans 
to which the great masses would and do respond 
and rally. Comrade Lenin mocked at those 
Bolsheviks who clung to the tactics of yesterday 
and failed to see that they no longer suited the 
new stage, or changed situation (for instance, 
the proposal made by Kamenev and Bogdanov to 
boycott the elections to the Third State Duma. in 
the same way as the Boisheviks boycotted the 
First Duma). 

It is this ability to define the ‘‘present situation” 
and to adopt correct tactics corresponding to the 
given situation that the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist countries often lack (and this despite the 
fact that the Comintern, unlike the Second Inter- 
national, decides and frequently lays dows the 
tasks and tactical line of its sections). 

While some Communist Parties regard the fall 
of this or that Cabinet as a ‘‘political crisis,” 
others have regarded the temporary elimination 
of Parliament from the discussion of current 
questions as the establishment of a Fascist 
dictatorship and have deduced from it the 
necessity of proclaiming as the main slogan the 
struggle against Fascism, and therefore, of 
diminishing the struggle against the Sotial- 
Democratic Parties. When the mistake is recti- 
fied the struggle begins to be conducted against 
Social-Democracy alone and the Fascists are lost 
sight of. Very frequently the slogans advanced 
are absurd: sometimes they apply to domestic 
questions alone, sometimes they are directed 
against war, without, however, being organically 
connected with the questions of domestic policy. 
Unfortunately we have had absurd slogans not 
only in the field of ‘‘high’’ politics but also in the 
economic struggle where they are no less harm- 
ful. It is necessary to study very carefully and 
attentively the peculiarities of the developing 
situation, to watch its changes and tendencies, 
to study how the workers react to events, how the 
enemies, the Social-Democrats, the Fascists, 
etc., are preparing, what they are about to do, 
what tactics they are adopting. 

Only such an analysis and study of the current 
situation can enable us to adopt correct tactics, 
correct and timely slogans and to carry on our 
agitation on proper lines. The questions arising 
out of the current situation shoyld be broadly 
and frequently discussed in the Party press so 
that the analysis of the situation, the refutation 
of the arguments and agitation of the opponents, 
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the exposure of their plans and deceitful tricks 
might serve to arm, educate and prepare the 
Party members for the struggle. For the same 
purpose it is necessary to have frequent dis- 
cussions on the current situation and the tasks 
of the Party at the Party meetings, meetings of 
the Party nuclei, etc. 

Such discussions will not only enable the Part 
members to understand the Party line and tactics, 
tu get their bearings on the burning problems of 
the day and to arm themselves with arguments 
for discussion and agitation in the factories, 
among the unemployed, in the trade union and 
in the street, but will also put more life into the 
nuclei and local Party organisations. 

In recent years the Social-Democratic Parties 
-and the reformist trade union bureaucrats have 
been making special use of the theory of the 
“lesser evil.’ The reformists persuade the 
workers to agree to a wage cut of 8 per cent. 
instead of the 12 per cent. ‘‘demanded’’ (not 
without a preliminary agreement with the reform- 
ists) by the employers. Then they proclaim this 
‘gain’ of 4 per cent. as a victory for the 
workers. The Social-Democratic Parties support 
the most despicable laws, which place upon the 
toilers a heavy: burden of taxation and cut down 
wages, on the pretext that the Government and 
ithe bourgeoisie had intended to tax the workers 
even more heavily. And this too they represent 
as a victory for the workers. They propose to 
vote for Hindenburg whom in the 1925 elections 
they attacked as a reactionary and a monarchist, 
by representing Hindenburg to be the ‘‘lesser 
evil’? compared with Hitler. The Russian Men- 
sheviks also resorted to the theory of the ‘‘lesser 
evil.” Thus, during the elections to the Second 
State Duma the Mensheviks, on the pretext that 
Russia was menaced by the Black Hundreds, 
urged the workers to vote for the Cadet Party. 
The Bolsheviks then struck the Mensheviks a 
crushing blow. They convinced the revolution- 
ary electors that they must vote for the revolu- 
tionary candidates by showing that both prior to, 
during and after the 1go05 revolution the Men- 
sheviks supported the liberal bourgeoisie — just 
as the Social-Democratic Parties are now sup- 
porting the bourgeoisie in their respective coun- 
tries on every question. 

The Mensheviks opposed the hegemony of the 
prolctariat in the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
Hence, their cries about the Black Hundred 
danger was only a ruse designed to divert the 
working class from the correct revolutionary 
path. The Communist Parties have not yet 
succeeded in exposing the manceuvre of the 
Social-Democratic Parties on the ‘‘lessey evil,” 
by the methods with which the Bolsheviks exposed 
the Menshevist manceuvre on the Black Hundred 
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danger. And as long as this false manceuvre of 
the Social-Democratic Parties remains unexposed 
to the masses, it will be difficult to free the 
workers from their influence. 

Among the vast masses of the workers there is 
a desire for unity. There have been many cases 
in different countries whes the crafty agents of 
the bourgeoisie resorted to the unity slogan to 
dupe the workers. 

The Social-Democrats too sometimes put for- 
ward the slogan of unity. And in this the rene- 
gade Trotsky hastens to their aid with his pro- 
posal for a ‘‘bloc’’ between the Communists and 
Social-Democrats. In support of his proposal he 
argues that the Bolsheviks and Comrade Lenin 
adopted the same tactics. 

I have tried to show above how the Bolsheviks 
established the united front from below in the 
factories and mills. 

Cases have occurred in the history of Bol- 
shevism when the united front policy was applied 
simultaneously from below and above; but these 
cases occurred only in the midst of actual 
struggle. Such cases occurred in 1905 during 
the strikes, demonstrations, pogroms, uprisings 
(Moscow) for the duration of the action. So- 
called contact and federative committees were set 
up for the duration of the joint action. The united 
front which sprung up from below in the course 
of the practical, united struggle, compelled the 
Menshevik leaders to join the struggle which the 
Bolsheviks led. Joint manifestoes were issued. 
What was the situation during the Kornilov days 
in 1917, by referring to which the renegade 
Trotsky attempts to mislead the Communists? 

At the end of August, 1917, Kerensky, not 
without the knowledge of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and the Mensheviks, invited Kornilov 
to march on Petrograd with loyal troops in order 
to strangle Bolshevik Petrograd. Kornilov 
came. But before reaching Petrograd he 
demanded that practically all power be transferred 
to him. The workers and soldiers. who followed 
the lead of the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionists realised that if Kornilov came into 
power he would not only hang the Bolsheviks but 
would also hang them. Under pressure of the 
masses, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries were compelled to join the struggle which 
was already proceeding under the leadership of 
the Bolsheviks. They were. obliged to distribute 
arms to the workers of Petrograd for this struggle. 
This was a ‘‘bloc’’ only for the duration of the 
struggle against Kornilov. But even during the 
struggle against Kornilov the Bolsheviks did not 
discontinue the campaign against the Mensheviks, 
the Socialist-Revolutionists and the Provisional 
Government, who, by their betrayal of the 
interests of the workers, soldiers and peasants, 
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brought the country to the Kornilov affair and 
wavered between supporting Kornilov and fight- 
ing against him. Can there be any comparison 
between this and the situation in Germany? How 
1s it possible to deduce from the Kornilov events 
the necessity of establishing a ‘‘bloc’’ with the 
German Social-Democrats, say, for the struggle 
against Fascism when the Social-Democrats are 
doing nothing but helping the Fascists and the 
bourgeoisie: the Social-Democratic Minister of 
the Police in Prussia dissolved the Red Front 
League because the latter fought against the 
Fascists, but at the same time he not only toler- 
ated but protected the Fascist Shock Troops, 
while the Social-Democratic police always side 
with the Fascists and attack the workers when- 
ever they resist the Fascists, 

The Communists will not be deceived by the 
fact that Hindenburg, on the eve of the Prussian 
elections ‘‘dissolved’’ the Fascist Shock Troops. 
Officially these Fascist Shock Troops were 
declared dissolved, but their organisation was 
not destroyed, in fact no real damage was done 
to them. The object of this manceuvre was to 
provide the Social-Democrats with the pretext for 
claiming that a fight was being waged against 
the Fascists and thus dupe the workers and win 
them over to their side. 

Practically every Communist Party has made 
numerous mistakes in the application of the united 
front tactics. It must be said, however, that 
there have already been cases of a correct appli- 
cation of the united front tactics. An example of 
this is provided by the miners’ struggle in 
Northern Bohemia which was led by the Com- 
munist Party and red trade unions of Czecho- 
Slovakia.* It is necessary to avoid mistakes and 
at all costs secure the correct and energetic 
establishment of a Bolshevik united fighting front 
from below in the factories and mills. 


LEGAL AND ILLEGAL WORK. THE UTILISATION OF 
LEGAL POSSIBILITIES. 
The Bolshevik Party in Czarist Russia, 


although a completely illegal Party, yet managed 
to utilise legal possibilities to the utmost extent. 

Beginning with 1905 legal weeklies and maga- 
zines of a more solid nature were published in 
various parts of vast Russia even in the years of 
blackest reaction. | These were in addition to 
Pravda, the daily organ of the Bolshevik Party, 
which played such a tremendous rôle in the con- 
solidation of the Bolshevik Party for the struggle 
against Czarism, ‘the bourgeoisie, and the Men- 
sheviks, the Liquidators, the Trotskists, the 
Conciliators, etc. 

In addition to the legal press, illegal Party 
newspapers and leaflets were of course published. 


* See No. 8 ‘‘Communist International.” 
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Thé illegal Bolshevik Party utilised all legal 
congresses of public organisations: of doctors, 
co-operators, teachers, etc., in order to speak on 
the lines of the Bolshevik programme of demands. 
It worked in all the legal workers’ societies, 
trade unions, co-operatives, recreation societies 
and other organisations. Moreover, the Bolshevik 
Party utilised the labour organisations formed by 
the Chief of Police, Zubatov and the priest, Father 
Gapon, during the period preceding 1905, in 
order to free the workers from the influence of 
the police agents and from these police traps, 
which it succeeded in doing by exposing the 
machinations of the police at the meetings of 
these very organisations. 

How successful the work of the Bolsheviks 
was may be seen from the fact that the police 
priest, Gapon, was compelled by the pressure of 
the masses to include in his programme the most 
important demands of the minimum programme 
of the Bolshevik Party, in order to avoid being 
exposed as an agent of the police. 

It must be said that not only have the illegal 
Communist Parties failed to utilise the legal possi- 
bilities, but, what is more surprising, even the 
legal Communist Parties have not succeeded in 
successfully employing underground methods of 
work, though they have far greater opportunities 
for doing so than the illegal Communist Parties. 

When the legal Communist Press is temporarily 
suspended or when the authorities forbid them to 
write about the emergency decrees which are 
aimed against the working class and which have 
been coming thick and fast lately, or about the 
shooting down of demonstrators, etc., the legal 
Parties have failed to pour a stream of illegal 
newspapers and leaflets into the factories dealing 
with the topics which the legal papers are pro- 
hibited from writing about. 

The same may be observed with regard to the 
prohibition of meetings and demonstrations. To 
call meetings for ostensibly other purposes, to 
call sudden demonstrations in the working-ciacs 
districts, despite the injunctions, is not only pos- 
sible but necessary in such cases after careful 
preparations have been made. 

The authorities and the police close aown news- 
papers for various periods, prohibit labour mcet- 
ings and demonstrations at the most critical 
moments. The Communist Party is therefore 
vitally interested not only in telling the workers 
what the authorities-scek to hide from them but 
in getting the workers to come out in protest 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. 

Only in this way can the Communist Parties 
win the masses and become their leaders. In the 
absence of good cells in the factories it will be 
much more difficult to work and maintain connec- 
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tions with the masses when the legal Communist 
Parties are driven underground. 


URGENT TASKS. 


1. Communist and Trade Union Work in the 
Factories. 


What is the main point that should be empha- 
sised in the course of studies at the Communist 
Party Schools? Work in the factories at all 
costs. Unless work is carried on in the factories 
it will be impossible to win the majority of the 
working class, and that means that it will be 
impossible to fight successfully for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. That is the first point. 
But work in the factories assumes exceptional 
importance in view of the approaching imperiatist 
war, which will mean, in the first place, the break- 
up of the legal revolutionary labour movement, 
of the legal Communist organisations and sed 
trade unions. Under such conditions work in the 
factories becomes more important than ever, and 
almost the only means of maintaining, contacts 
with the masses of the factory workers, of 
influencing them and guiding their actions. 
Moreover, in time of war, nearly all factories are 
transferred to the production of munitions and 
the manufacture of supplies for the imperialist 
armies of the home country or of other countries ; 
consequently, the fight against war must, more 
than ever, be carried on in the factory. 


Work in the factories is a difficult matter. At 
the present time, when unemployment is rife, nl! 
the revolutionary workers are being discharged. 
Our task is to penetrate into the factories and 
mills at all costs, by all means, if necessary, under 
another flag, it makes no difference how, but we 
must penetrate into the factories in order to carry 
on Communist work in them. Wide and popular 
agitation must be carried on of the kind that tne 
Bolsheviks carried on in the old days, and from 
February to October, 1917. The Communist 
Parties in the principal capitalist countries are 
still legal. They have their own Press, they can 
call meetings. But the work of agitation must 
assume a different character ; it must be developed 
in the factories, at the factory gates, at the tram 
stops, near the subway stations, wherever the 
workers and office employees work and congre- 
gate. You must train a body of active peopie 
who know how to speak briefly and clearly, you 
must supply them with information and instruc- 
tions and send them into the street, into the 
factories and mills as agitators. Is this possible? 
It certainly is possible. The students who return 
to work should know this, should know how to 
do this themselves and how to organise this work. 
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2. Strikes. 


How should strikes be prepared? How should 
they be conducted, what demands should be 
advanced? These are not easy questions. They 
present very many difficulties to the majority of 
the Communist Parties, red trade unions and trade 
union oppositions. Up to very recently many of 
the Communist Parties advanced demands only 
from the maximum programme and did not take 
the trouble to advance every-day demands. 

Now they seem to be saying: Let us advance 
only every-day demands without any connection 
with the politics struggle and the maximum pro- 
gramme, for when we advanced political demands 
the workers did not listen to us, did not follow us, 
and the work was badly done. We know from 
experience that the Bolsheviks always connected 
politics with economics and economics with poli- 
tics. I know cases in 1905 when in starting a 
political strike the Bolsheviks advanced economic 
demands and vice versa. 

To prepare strikes well is a difficult task. There 
was an enormous difference between the Social- 
Democratic reformists and the Bolsheviks both in 
the aims they pursued in strikes as well as in the 
organisation and conduct of strikes: The Bol- 
sheviks collected information on the conditions of 
the workers in the factories; they conducted 
activities among the individual workers in order 
to explain the situation to them. When the pre- 
paratory work was finished (after the cell had 
discussed all the details of the strike with the 
revolutionary non-party activists) the strike would 
be declared, the demands put forward, a strike 
committee would be elected which called the 
workérs together and put to them the questions 
connected with the strike. If the strike com- 
mittée and the revolutionary activists were 
arrestcil a new committee would be formed in 
the same way. There were no collective agree- 
ments then. If the strikes broke out unexpectedly 
—owing to a worsening of labour €onditions, 
accidents, the absence of safety sereens around 
the machines, etc.—the Bolsheviks of the given 
factory placed themselves in the leadership of the 
movement, formulated demands, etc. Thus, 
strikes were prepared from below; in the factories, 
and in those cases when strikes spread from fac- 
tory to factory, or from city to city; this did not 
always occur spontaneously. The party organisa- 
tions in the city, district and the factory cells dis- 
cussed methods for broadening the movement, 
cte. The Bolsheviks, in conducting strikes, pur- 
sued two objectives: firstly, an improvement of 
the material and cultural standards of the workers, 
and, secondly, the broader objective of drawing 
the largest possible number of workers into the 
general proletarian struggle for the overthrow of 
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the bourgeoisie and the establishment of the dic- 
latorship of the proletariat. 


As soon as trade unions were formed, the 
Social-Democrats and the reformists introduced 
such centralisation in the matter of strikes that 
the trade union members in the factorics could not 
go on strike without the sanction of their trade 
union. | Whenever they went on strike without 
such sanction and the Union Executive (chairman) 
refused to approve the strike, it would be declared 
to be ‘‘unofficial’’ and the strikers refused material 
assistance. When they did sanction a strike it 
took the leadership into its own hands and the 
strikers had nothing to do except perhaps send 
pickets to the place of the strike if this was 
required. When the reformist trade unions grew 
Strong they began to conclude long-term collec- 
tive agreements with the employers’ associations 
and during the period the collective agreement 
remained in force strikes rarely occurred. Strikes, 
sometimes big strikes, took place whenever a new 
collective agreement had to be negotiated. In 
such cases the strikes were led by the Central 
Committees of the unions. The strikers at best 
had to act as pickets. The reformist trade unions 
were guided in the conduct of the economic 
struggle (before the war they conducted strikes) 
only by the desire to improve the material and 
cultural standards of the working class, com- 
pletely neglecting the struggle against the 
capitalist system as a whole. The Communist 
Parties, in leading relatively small red trade 
unions which almost invariably are dual unions, 
or trade union oppositions with the reformist trade 
unions, in most cases adopted not the Bolshevik 
but the Social-Democratic, reformist methoe of 
preparing strikes, the method of preparing them 
in their offices, without always knowing the senti- 
ments öf the workers. For that reason, to this 
day the workers frequently fail to respond to the 
strikes called by the red trade unions and trade 
union oppositions, sometimes workers come out 
on strike from factories that were not expected 
to come out on strike. 

In the International Party Schools the students 
must also learn how to prepare, conduct and lead 
strikes. 


3. The Struggle Against the Reformists and 
Social-Demoeratic Parties. 


The Social-Democrats and the reformists must 
be exposed, they should be shown up for what 
they say and what they actually do. This must 
be done day in and day out, in every article of 
the party press, in leaflets and in oral agitation. 

It is necessary to watch the Social-Democratic 
and reformist press and immediately react to their 
agitation and leaflets and to reply to them. It is 
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necessary to react in a popular and intelligible 
manner. Every article, every speech written and 
uttered by the Social-Democrats and reformists 
san furnish the Communist agitators and propa- 
gandists with material for their speeches against 
the Social-Democrats and Reformists. Only in 
this way can we expose Social-Democracy ; with- 
out this it will be hardly possible to expose them. 
In exposing the Social-Democrats and the 
reformists you must not overlook the other parties 
and organisations which exercise or seek to gain 
influence over the working class (the Catholics, 
National-Socialists, etc.). 

The Social-Democratic Parties in the different 
countries apply various methods in performing 
their réle as the chief social bulwark of the bour- 
geoisie. In England, until the last elections, the 
Labour Party openly played its part while in the 
Government. As soon as it saw that the masses 
of the workers were turning away in disgust from 
its policy, that it was endangered from this side, 
it sacrificed its leaders and went into ‘‘opposi- 
tion.” In France, the Socialist Party has not 
participated in the Government since the war. 
Sometimes, on the eve of an election, it even votes 
in Parliament against this or that Bill when it is 
certain that the Government is assured of a 
majority without the Socialist votes. In reality, 
the French Socialist Party is a most devoted ser- 
vant and pillar of bellicose French imperialism. 
It is hardly necessary to speak at all about the 
German Social-Democrats. They are past masters 
in the art of deceiving the masses and the most 
cunning Party in the Second International in 
manoeuvring. 

The Communist Parties, like the Bolsheviks in 
Tsarist Russia, must anticipate the manoeuvres 


„of the Social-Democrats and warn the masses 


against them. They must expose them whenever 
they succeed in carrying out their manoeuvres and 
deceive the workers and toilers. The Communist 
Parties, the red trade unions and all the mass 
revolutionary organisations, must tirelessly expose 
the Social-Democrats and the reformists, for 
unless the workers are freed from their influence 
the Communist Parties cannot win the majority 
of. the working class, without which it will be 
impossible to fight successfully against the bour- 
geoisie. The Communist Parties must also carry 
on a vigorous and unrelenting struggle against 
the National-Socialists who take advantage of the 
treachery of the Social-Democrats and reformists 
as well as of the mistakes and weaknesses of the 
Communist Parties in order to extend their 
influence over the petty bourgeoisie and permeate 
the unemployed with the aid of their demagogic 
slogans, frequently even with the aid of Com- 
munist slogans. 
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4. Unemployment. 


Unemployment is rife. None but the Com- 
munist Party pays any attention to the unem- 
ployed. Nevertheless, even when it was possible 
to organise the unemployed, when it was easy to 
do this by championing the every-day interests 
of the unemployed, the Communist Parties failed 
to take advantage of the situation. They failed 
to achieve such organisation. There are not 
many Communists in the factories since most of 
them have been discharged. It is not easy to 
work in the factory. But why has the work not 
been organised among the unemployed, at the 
labour exchanges, in the lodging houses, in the 
bread and soup lines? There is an enormous 
number of members of the Party and of revolu- 
tionary trade union organisations among the 
unemployed; is it difficult to organise the work 
among these comrades? In Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland the unemployed organisations succeeded in 
places in mobilising large masses and brought 
pressure to bear upon the municipalities, as a 
result of which, the latter were forced to issue 
grants to the unemployed. In America the unem- 
ployed receive no aid either from the State, or 
from the employers, and are forced to depend 
upon charity. Large numbers of them are being 
evicted from their homes. During 1930 and 1931, 
352,469 families were evicted in New York alone. 
There is a vast field of activity for the revolution- 
ary and Communist organisations, but they only 
take advantage of these conditions in a very slight 
degree. At one moment they set up an exclusive 
unemployed organisation, at another they spend 
all their time organising demonstrations and over- 
look the need for establishing kitchens for the 
unemployed, for organising a movement capable 
of preventing the evictions of the unemployed, 
demanding and securing benefits for the unem- 
ployed, etc., etc. 


WHY THE COMMUNIST PARTIES AND REVOLUTIONARY 
TRADE UNIONS LAG BEHIND THE REVOLUTIONARY 
LABOUR AND PEASANT MOVEMENTS. 


I have tried to show the difference between the 
tactics, organisation, methods and content of 
work, and ultimate aims of the Bolsheviks and 
Social-Democrats, and I have also tried to show 
the causes of this difference. We, the workers 
on the E.C.C,I., sometimes hear arguments to the 
effect that the old Bolshevik experience does not 
apply to the Communist Parties in the capitalist 
countries, especially in regard to methods of work 
in the factories. The experience of the past few 
years, however, has refuted this view. Where 
the Bolshevik methods of work have been appked, 
where flexible tactics have been applied in the 
work in the factories, they have yielded excellent 
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results. Does not the intensity of the struggle, 
the mass character of the labour and peasant 
movement in Poland and the leading réle the 
Communist Party plays in this struggle, in this 
movement, reveal the superiority of Bolshevik 
methods over the Social-Democratic methods? 
You must remember that the Polish revolutionary 
proletariat, the former S.D.P. ‘of Poland and 
Lithuania, now the Communist Party of Poland, 
in spite of the mistakes it committed, fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the Bolshevik Party of 
Russia. They adopted the Bolshevik methods of 
work; that is why they have not become isolated 
from the Polish proletariat despite the ruthless 
fascist terror that is raging in the country. But 
the Communist Parties, the red trade unions and 
the trade union opposition in the capitalist coun- 
tries which have not yet freed themselves from 
Social-Democratic traditions, have not adopted, 
are not carrying out, or are carrying out poorly, 
the Bolshevik methods of work and forms of 
organisation, are not giving the work a Bolshevik 
content, are lagging behind the revolutionary 
labour movement, behind the revolutionary events 
and are unable to consolidate their growing poli- 
tical influence organisationally (for instance, we 
get four to five million votes and at the same time 
we fail to organise resistance to the employers’ 
attack on wages). This lag will be inevitable 
until the Communist Parties, the red trade unions 
and the trade union opposition discard the Social- 
Democratic traditions and assimilate and apply 
the truly Bolshevik experience in every field of 
their political work and every-day activities. 


TRAINING CADRES AND THE METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN THE COMMUNIST PARTY SCHOOLS. 


The question of cadres is assuming tremendous 
importance for the Communist Parties, red trade 
unions and trade union opposition, in the present 
conditions. The International Communist Party 
Schools therefore play an important part in train- 
ing revolutionary cadres. 

The question of instruction in these Party 
Schools is of vital importance because the need 
for theoretically-trained cadres who combine 
theoretical knowledge with practical experience 
is very acute in the sections of the Communist 
International. This need has not diminished in 
recent years, but, on the contrary it has increased. 
We have not trained such cadres in sufficient 
numbers. The Communist Parties in the capital- 
ist countries can obtain these cadres from the 
International Communist Party Schools. Some 
of these Party Schools have been in existence for 
some time now, but the Comintern has not yet 
received the cadres necessary for Communist 
work. To be sure, when the students of the 
International Communist Party Schools return to 
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their Parties upon graduating, they know, per- 
haps, quite well, the most important works of 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and in some of these coun- 
trics they even become Party leaders. 


But what the Communist Parties have not yet 
received from the International Communist Party 
Schools are comrades capable of applying Marx- 
ism and Leninism to the local conditions, capable 
or organising and conducting mass work, and 
this is precisely what the Communist Parties are 
mainly in need of at the present time. 


They have not been getting workers really 
capable of helping them to rebuild the Parties, 
the red trade unions and the trade union opposi- 
tions on a factory basis. 


What are the causes of this? ‘he causes are as 
follow : the students study Party structure which 
cannot be fully applied in their countries at the 
Present time, but only after the capture of the 
power by the proletariat. But they even learn the 
Party structure of the C.P.S.U. superficially : 
they do not study with sufficient attention what 
they ought to study most, viz., the methods of 
mass work, the mobilisation of the masses, the 
different approach to the different sections of the 
toilers, mass agitation, forms of organisation of 
mass agitation, the relations between the Com- 
munist fractions (especially in the lower mass 
non-Party organisations) and the respective cells 
and Party committees, the work of the factory 
Party cells and of the factory trade union com- 
mittees, etc. They do not study and assimilate 
the experience of the period preceding the capture 
of the power by the working class, that is the 
experience of the Bolsheviks in the Tsarist days 
and in the Kerensky days from February to 
October. 

Yet it is this experience which our Communist 
Parties need most. 

It is this experience which contains elements of 
similarity with the situation in the Communist 
Parties in the capitalist countries at the present 
time. Of course there are also points of difference. 

That is why I dealt with the difference between 
the position of the Bolshevik Party under the 
Tsar, and that of the Communist Parties in the 
capitalist countries at the present time. 

The fact that the Communist Parties do not 
get the kind of graduates they need from the 
International Party Schools proves that the 
instruction given is apparently not conducted with 
a view to the peculiarities of each individual 
Party, to its development, traditions and former 
customs. 

The task of the International Communist Party 
Schools is to assist our Communist Parties to 
assimilate the experience of the Bolsheviks, both 
in Party organisation as well as in Party work as 
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a whole, and in such a way as to enable them to 
apply this experience to the conditions prevailing 
in their respective countries. The conditions in 
the various countries differ. Conditions in 
Germany differ very much from those in France, 
they differ very much from those in England and 
not less from those in the United States. In 
every country the labour movement has its own 
peculiar features, its own history and traditions, 
its peculiar forms of Party organisation and of 
labour organisations, When you are giving 
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instruction according to groups of countries you 
must bear this in mind. It should be stated that 
teachers can obtain the necessary matcrial and 
facts concerning each country, and describing the 
conditions prevailing there, from the students 
who have taken part in the practical work of their 
Parties. 

The International Communist Party Schools 
must help the Communist Parties and the revolu- 
tionary trade union movement to train genuinely 
Bolshevik cadres. 


THE SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


By Leroi. 


HE Vith Congress of the French Commun- 

i ist Party was held at St. Denis at the 
beginning of 1929, at a time when, after the 
stabilisation of the currency, production in 
France was developing above pre-war level, the 
mouthpieces of the bourgeoisie were singing 
hymns about the ‘“‘inauguration of a prosperity 
policy in France,’’ accompanied by proclamations 
by their lackeys, the Socialists and their satellites, 
the renegades, and the Trotskyists, on the excep- 
tional position of France. 

New factories were created, new metallurgic 
and coal trusts were formed, the same 
development took place in other branches of 
industry—above all, in the chemical and electrical 
industries. The number of blast furnaces in the 
metal industry increased from 131 in 1923 to 153 
in 1928. The production of cast iron increased 
from 8,306,000 tons in 1927 to 9,387,000 in 1928, 
while the production in 1913 had not reached 
5,207,000 tons. At the same time, export of cast 
iron and steel increased from 500,000 tons to 
4,500,000 tons. 

Mass unemployment had not yet appeared in 
France and French capitalism, on the contrary, 
searched in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and in 
other countries for skilled and unskilled labour. 

In the U.S.S.R., the proletariat, led by the 
Communist Party, was only approaching the 
realisation of the first Five Year Plan, it had just 
begun... and the bourgeoisie with the 
Socialist ‘‘theoretician’’ at their head were still 
declaring the inevitable ‘‘failure’’ of the plan of 
Socialist construction. 

The Communist Party of France, in this 
situation, was the only one that clearly foresaw 
the approach of the economic crisis and the 
consequences of the contradictions of capitalist 


economy in France. It rightly emphasised at its 
Vith Congress that capitalist stabilisation signi- 
fies greater exploitation of the masses of the 
workers and, as a result, the growth of the class 
struggle, of which the first indications appeared in 
the development of the strike movement at this 
period; during the last four months of 1928, the 
number of strikers in France was equivalent to 
the average number of strikers for a whole year 
during the period from 1922-1927. It foresaw and 
pointed out the imminence of the danger of 
imperialist war and, above all, of military inter- 
vention in the Soviet Union: It attacked the 
bourgeois and Social-Democratic theories of the 
“exceptional position” of French capitalism ener- 
getically ; these theories were echoed even by 
some of the Communists and in the ranks of the 
C.G.T.U. 

The picture which the capitalist orld and 
French imperialism in a crisis actually offers as 
opposed to the Soviet Union, the land of the 
victorious construction of Socialism, plainly 
justifies the perspectives and the political line 
traced by the Communist International and by 
the VIth Congress of the Party. The essential 
ingredients of the partial stabilisation of capital- 
ism which correspond to the methods of plunder 
of Germany, and agree concerning the re-partition 
of spheres of interest in China, etc., are in great 
part breaking down. In the Far East, war has 
begun in fact, with the active support and inspir- 
ation of French imperialism, and the threat of 
aggression against the U.S.S.R. is very definite. 
The partial and precarious stabilisation of capital- 
ism is nearing its end. 

Despite the prattling about the exceptional 
prosperity of France, French imperialism has not 
escaped the fate of world imperialism. Entering 


